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of the early arts of Egypt, we must therefore 
rely very much upon a consideration of the 
peculiar physical constitution of the country, 
and the singular nature of its climate. By ad- 
verting to the absence of rain, and the conse- 
quent heat and dryness of the Egyptian climate, 
we shall be able to explain, not only the per- 
fect preservation of her edifices of stone, and 
of articles of a much more perishable sub- 
stance, but also of several other curious phe- 
nomena. ‘The valley of the Nile is confined 
on each side by mountains, and the interme- 
diate space being overflowed by the annual 
rise of the river. affords no secure position for 
human habitations. ‘These hills are composed 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
EGYPTIAN RUINS. 


Notices of the history, antiquities, and lan- 
guage of Egypt have already been given in 


| 


which their mountains afforded an inexhausti- 
ble supply, and in the cutting of which they 
had acquired much skill, when forming their 
semi-artificial abodes in the rocks. Although 
most of the publie edifices were constructed 
of these imperishable materials, which have 
preserved them to our times, yet, for their pri- 
vate houses, in common with the inhabitants of 
the Chaldean plain, the Egyptians also made 
considerable use of unburnt bricks, rendered 
more adhesive by a mixture of cut straw. 
From a knowledge of this fact, we have an 
explanation of the reason why the children of 
Israel demanded straw, for the performance 
of the work assigned them by their cruel task- 









the pages of “ The Friend,” to a considerable 
extent; but believing that even a minute con- 
sideration of the former splendid condition, 


of stratified limestone, perforated in every di- 
rection by natural caverns ; all of which, how- 
ever, have been smoothed and enlarged by 


and the present faded and melancholy gran- 
deur of this most ancient and renowned king- 
dom, cannot fail to prove profitable and inte- 
resting, we are induced to give a further des- 
cription of those enduring monuments of human 
art, which lay strewn like mighty wrecks along | man to have three crops of grain in the year, 
the shores of time. this increase must have been exceedingly rapid, 

The American Quarterly Review for the|they then began to leave their caves, to con- 
present month contains a notice of the cele-|struct private edifices on the surface of the 
brated ‘* Déscription de l’Egypte,”’ and of an-|ground, and finally to erect those enormous 
other French work on the same subject. To} palaces and temples which remain the wonders 
this article, and to the large quotations which lof the world. ‘To the great density of the po- 
its author has made from the French writers,/pulation, and to the uncontrolled powers of 
we derive the subsequent descriptions of some} the monarchs over the lives, the time, and the 
of the most famous Egyptian ruins ; and by a|industry of their subjects, are we to attribute 
reference to the sketches of Egypt over the/the enormous amount of labour performed 
signature of Z., in the early part of the se- | upon public works, so far exceeding any thing 
cond volume of “The Friend,”’ any historical) which could now be achieved in a nation of 
allusion we may now make will be rendered in-| equal size, even with the vast modern improve- 
telligible. ments in the arts and sciences. 

With regard to many nations, their antiquity! Owing to the peculiarity of their soil, the 
(if we may use the paradox) is of so recent| Egyptians were also forced into the most sin- 
date as to enable us to trace with precision|gular habits, with regard to the rites of sepul- 
their gradual advancement from rude nature|ture. Having no fuel to construct funeral piles, 
to refined art, in the production of the various}/and the inundation of the valleys and the un- 
necessaries and luxuries of human existence ;! stable nature of the sands of the desert for- 
we can show with great clearness the exchange! bidding interment, they were forced to pre- 
of caves for huts, of huts for houses, and of} serve, by the use of antiseptic substances, 
houses for palaces of the most perfect archi-| those remains of mortality which they could 
tectural finish. But with regard to Egypt, the| neither conceal nor destroy. Fora long time, 
case is widely different ; for although we are) the bodies of the dead thus preserved occu- 
forced to conjecture that the progress in the| pied the same dwellings with the living ; but 
arts in this country was similar to that of others,| with the increase of population, and conse- 
vet we have no certain tradition upon the sub-| quently of deaths, the caves hitherto affording 
ject ; for even at the very dawn of profane his-| the promiscuous residence of present and past 
tory, and before the foundation of the Jewish! generations, were deserted by the former: and 
state, there existed in the valley of the Nile a| those mountain habitations became vast houses 
numerous and civilized people, who had con-| of the dead. 
structed edifices of the most grand and impos- 
ing character, which have survived the waste 
of time and the ravages of war for thousands 
of years, and which yet promise to stand when 


human art, and were doubtless the dwelling 
places of the earlier races which inhabited the 
country. When the population became more 
dense, and considering the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the soil, which enabled the husband- 


When necessity compelled the Egyptians to 
form abodes of a purely artificial character, 
instead of making use of wooden material, as 


masters. 

The style of Egyptian architecture is unique, 
and remarkable for the sameness of its gene- 
ral outlines and design. All the edifices are 
massive and solid, and evidently show that 
they were modelled after the natural habita- 
tions in the rocks ; being in themselves, if we 
may so speak, artificial caverns, with a few 
improvements upon the models of nature. 
Openings are rare ; the interior is dark, and 
in general appearance resembling a cave ; 
the pillars are of enormous size, looking like 
the masses left to sustain the roofs of mines 
and quarries. ‘The porticos and doors are 
chiseled out of the block in such a manner as 
to bear a close resemblance to the entrance of 
a cavern; and the roofs are composed of vast 
stones placed horizontally from wall to wall, or 
from pillar to pillar ;—vaulted ceilings, and in- 
deed arches and circles, being unknown in this 
primitive architecture. 

The quarries from which the stone was ob- 
tained, were generally situated so near the 
river as to enable the workmen to transport 
their materials by water; and the localities 
from whence these supplies were derived are 
still distinctly to be traced. ‘The stone most 
generally used was a sand stone of light gray 
colour, cemented by a calcareous substance, 
and of so soft a texture as to be wrought with 
great ease; whilst its uniform density, and 
clearness from veins and fissures rendered it 
capable of being quarried in those immense 
single blocks, so indispensable for the forma- 
tion of the roofs of edifices, and for the con- 
struction of those enormous monolith statues 
and obelisks which are scattered in profu- 
sion over the whole surface of the country. 
| 'I'his stone is much more easily sculptured than 
marble ; and from this circumstance it was 
comparatively easy to chisel upon it the im- 
|mense amount of basso relievos and herogly- 
| phic sculptures which cover the face of all the 
jmonuments. Whilst the main portions of the 
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our must enduring monuments are crumbled 
into dust. In examining the rise and progress 


is the general custom in the infancy of archi-|temples and palaces were formed of the mate- 
tecture, they were obliged at once to resort to|rial we have noticed, their entrances were 
the very sectile and easily wrought stone, of|embellished with statues and obelisks compos- 
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ed of rose-coloured granite—a harder and 


more beautiful substance. Our reviewer, 


speaking of this kind of stone, remarks : ‘* Of 


all the monuments now to be seen, there is not 
one, each block of which, even in the present | 
advanced state of the mechanic arts, would not | 
require years of labour to detach it from the 
quarry and to smooth its surface ; much more 
would still be required when it is employed in 
the art of sculpture.”’ 

Masses of this beautiful stone exist, of one 
hundred feet in length, polished, notwithstand- 


ing its hardness,in the most admirable manner, | ling all the beads of the gods and} 


and in their whole surface exhibiting no natu- 
ral flaw or fracture. 
The Egyptian mode of building was very 


singular, differing from that of other ancient 


or modern nations. In constructing their|/i 

} 
walls and columns, only those edges of the|are led to think even one whole figure was not! 
which were to come into contact were |i 


the smoothing of the exterior and 


stones 
dressed ; 
interior, and the sculpture of their ornaments, 
being all executed after 
edifice. of Egyptian masonry 
are completely level and horizontal, and the 


The courses 


edges of the stones so perfectly dressed as to | 


render the joints scarcely perceptible, and of 
consequence to re quire very little cement to 
unite them. They also took the additional pre- 

caution of uniting each course with the one 

above and below it by pins of wood let into the 
solid stone ; and it is a remarkable proof of 
the preservative character of the climate, that 
after the lapse of thousands of years, tifis natu- 
rally perishable material exhibits, in these lo- 
cations, no symptoms of decay. 


With regard to the skill of the Egyptians in | 


works of decoration, our reviewer makes the 
following remarks: “It is impossible to find 
in any buildings surfaces better dressed, co- 
lumns better rounded, angles 
more 


more sharp, or 


in the sculptures. ‘The foliage of the capitals 
and all the ornaments are cut with the great- 
est case and purity. The 
remarkable ; their forms being graceful and | 


easy, even when the outline ts defective in truth. | 


These figures being brought into relief by cut-| 
ting the stone away around them, while their 
most projecting parts are in the plane of the 
wall, are but little raised; the details of the 
figure are also, as a necessary consequence, 
but faintly expressed ; they appear as if they 
were enveloped in a veil, that conceals, and 
yet discloses their form.” 

Since the discoveries of Champollion and 
Young, the reason of the great monotony in 
the forms and positions of the figures used in 


the architectural decoration of the Egyptians | 


is entirely obvious. ‘The sculptors were re- 
stricted in the number, character, and position 
of the devices, from the circumstance that, 
instead of merely furnishing tasteful decora- 


tions, they were also recording, im a fixed al- 


phabet, the history of the edifices and their 
founders. 


This is the only instance in the annals of 
architecture, of so singular a combination of 


fanciful ornament and practical utility 


‘The animals and men used as hieroglyphics | 
are sculptured with the greatest fidelity, ‘both iP 


tasteful and graceful curves. But this| 
perfection of the chisel is still more marked | 


figures are not less | 
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|with regard to the specific distinctions of the 
\former and the rank and office of the latter. 
In explanation of the very great perfection at- 
tained im this art, one of the authors of the 
* Déscription de PEgypte”’ has the following 
remarks :— 
| “It may be conceived that the form of all 
the signs and of all the figures being deter- 
imined for ages, they might have given each 
| sculptor a single kind of object to execute, 
and thus employ a greater number of men ata 
jtime. But further, when we consider that in 


the same build 


lall those of the goddesses 


racter— 


have an unique cha- 
-that the animals of the same species 
| rese smble each other pe rfec tly —thi it, 1p fine, | 
leve ry class of objects has, in the same manner, 
ts proper character constantly preserved—we 


successively. lor instance, a figure was 
|was; then came another, who carried it ona 
little farther ; and thus successively, until the| 
last, whose duty it was to finish it. The 
painters then arrived in their turn, and each 
applied the appropriate colour, according to 


jcatabtaned rules.”’ 


Having thus given some general preliminary 
remarks upon the architecture of the Egyptians, 
our readers will better understand those de-| 


scriptions of the “ruins’’ themselves which} 


intrusted to a sinole workman to begin and| 
oe but that several artists worked upon} 


ery for life, for jail fees, if unable, from ignorance, 
misfortune, or fraud, to prove their freedom. 

“ Adveitisements, beginning * We will give cash 
for one hundred likely young negroes of both sexes, 
from eight to twenty-five years old,’ contained in the 
public prints of the city, under the notice of con- 
gress, indicate the openness and extent of the tsaffic 

“Scenes of human beings exposed at public ven- 
due are exhibited here, permitted by the laws of the 
general government, 2 woman having been adver- 
tised ‘to besold at Lloyd’s tavern, near the Centre 
Market House,’ during all the month of December. 

* A grand jury of the District has presented the 
slave trade as a grievance. 

A writer in a public print in the District has set 
forth, * that to those who have never seen a specta- 
cle of the kind (exhibited by the slave trade), no de- 
scription can give an adequate idea of its horrors.’ 

* To such extent had this trade been carried, in 
11816, that a member of congress, from Virginia, in- 
troduced a resolution in the house, * That a commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the existence of an 
tnhuman and illegal tratfic in slaves, carried on in and 
through the District of Columbia, and report whe- 
ther any and what measures are necessary for the 
putting a stop to the same 
The house of represe ntatives of Penns ylvania, 


the erection of the| a marked out by him whose business this} at their last session, by an almost unanimous vote, 


expressed the opinion, that slavery within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ought to be abolished. 

** Numerous petitions, from various parts of the 
Union, have been presented to congress, praying for 
the revision of the laws in respect to slavery, and the 
gradual abolition of slavery within the District. 

“A petition was presented at the last session of 


} congress, signed by more than one thousand inha- 
| bitants of the District, praying for the gradual abo- 


tition of slavery therein. 
‘ And whereas the ten miles square, confided to 


} is exclusive legislation of congress, ought, for the 


are to be the subject of future numbers. | honour of republican government and the interest of 
: 7, j the District, to exhibit a specimen of pure and just 
ni | laws :— : 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
SPEECH OF CHARLES MINER, 
Of Pennsylvania, delivered in the House of Re epresent- 


atives, January 6 and 7. 18 29, on the subj ect of slav- 
ery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 


j 


' 
House of Repre sentatives, 
Tuesday Jan. 6, 1829. 
Mr. Miner offered the following preamble and re- 
solutions :-— 


| 


‘ Whereas the constitution has given to congress, | 
within the Di strict of Columbia, the power of * ex- 
clusive le ation in all cases whatsoever.’ | 

* And whereas the laws in re spect to slave ry W ith- 
in the District have been almost entire ly ne slecte d; 
\from which neglect, for nearly thirty years, have 
| orow n numerous and gross corruptions, 
|} * Slave de alers, gaining confide nce from impunity, | 
‘hen made the seat of the federal government their 

head quarters for carrying on the domestic slave} 
trade, 
| ‘ The public prisons have been extensively used 
| (perverted from the purposes for which they were | 
jerected) for carrying on the domestic slave trade. 
| ** Officers of the federal government have been em-} 
ployed, and derived emoluments from 
the domestic slave trade. 

‘Private and secret prisons exist in the District} 
for carrying on this traffic in human beings. 


carrying on 


“ The trade is not confined to those who are slaves 
for life, but persons having a limited time to serve 
are bought by the slave dealers, and sent where re- 


dress is hopeless. 

* Others are kidnapped, and hurried away before 
thev can be rescued. 

* Instances of death, from the anguish of despair. 


fexhibited in the Distric t, mark the cruelty of this 
traffic. 
‘Instances of 


maiming and suicide, executed or 


' 
aticmpte d, have been exhibited, growing out of this 
jtraflic within the District. 


* Free persons of colour, coming into the District. 
ire liable to arrest, imprisonment, and sale into slav- 


* Resolved, That the committee be 
| structed to inquire into the expediency of providing 


| * Beit resolved, That the committee on the District 
{of Columbia be instructed to take into consideration 
|the laws within the District in respect to slavery ; 


| that they inqnire into the slave trade, as it exists in, 
land is carried on through, the District ; and that they 
report to the house such amendments to the existing 
| laws as shall seem to them to be just. 


further in- 


by law for the gradual abolition of slavery within the 


| District, in such manner that the interests of no indi- 
| vidual shall be injured thereby.’ 


The consideration being called for, Mr. Miner de- 
manded the ayes and noes; which being taken, it was 
resolved to consider, ayes 104, noes 70. 

Mr. Wickliffe then moved to strike 
amble. 

Mr. Miner observed, that as doubts had been ex- 
pressed of the correctness of the allegations set forth 
in the preamble, it became his duty to the house to 
show that they were well founded. His purpose in 
presenting the matter in this form was, to arrest the 


out the pre- 


| attention of the house, by concentrating, in the nar- 


rowest compass in his power, some general princi- 
ples and striking facts, bearing upon the subject. 
“In the first place,” said Mr, M., “I have set forth 
the constitutional power of congress over this Dis- 
trict. On this point, I suppose, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion. In article 1, seetion 8, of the 
constitution, it is declared that congress shall have 
power ‘toexercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 


miles square) as may, by cession of particular states 


| and the acct plance of congress, become the seat of 
government of the United States... The words are 
full, clear, and explicit. The power extends to ‘le- 
cislation in all cases whatsoever.’ We, therefore, are 
the local, as well as general legislature here. Mary- 
{land has no longer any suthority : Virginia has no 
longer any legislative power w ithin thre 
evils exist, we alone can remedy them. If injustice 
and oppression prevail, we are alone responsible 

And here, Mr. Speaker, 1 would earnestly impress 


upon the house that those who suffer evils, which 


District. If 
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they alone have the power to prevent, are account- 
rhe legislature that permits 


bad laws to remain in force is not less responsible, 


able for these evils. 


before God and the world, for the injustice that re- 
sults from them, than the legislature that enacts un- 
just laws, or the government that perpetuates injus- 
tice. | am aware, sir, that the subject of slavery 1s 
one of great delicacy, exciting strong feelings when- 
ever it is mentioned ; but it exists here, and exercises 
a large influence in the District; yet, since the fede- 
ral government was established in this place, it has 
been almost wholly neglected. Maryland, in the li- 
beral spirit of the age, has softened the h irsher fea- 


tures of her laws in respect to this class of persons. 


But the ameliorating influence in her statutes ex- 
tends not within the limits she has ceded to us. The 
code of Virginia, | believe, has undergone salutary 
modifications, Our 


legislation has lett the subject 


where we found it nearly thirty years ago. Gentle- 


men from the south did not feel it to be their duty to 
move in the matter: gre ntlemen from the north, see- 
ing it created so much excitement whenever men-| 
tioned, have passed it by. In consequence of this 
neglect, as I shall show you, have grown numerous 
corruptions, leading to crue ty and Injustice that 
ought no longer to be tolerated. 

* And here, permit me to remark, sir, that the ex- 
treme sensitiveness, supposed to exist when slavery 
is mentioned, ought net, in my judgment, to prevail. 
It is a great politi al interest in the country, whi h 
the prescient eye of the statesman cannot fail to re- | 
gard with interest. Confining myself to this District, 
slavery exists here, and, while it exists, must be re- 
gulated, Sooner or later it must become the subject 
of our legislation. Now, to my mind, there is no- 
thing more clear than this, that every subject having 
a broad politic il bearing, or which it is our duty tu 
regulate by legislation, ought, in these halls 1 


crated to the freedom of debate, to be spoken of by 


, Conse- 
members freely, familiarly, and without even the 
apprehension of giving pain or offence. Certainly 


this, like every other matter, should be discussed in 





i suitable temper, and with a proj 
the opinions, and delicacy for the feelings, of those 


ver deference for 


who entertain different sentiments. As it regards 
slavery and the slave trade, as they prevail within 
this District, having examined the subject with care, 
having visited your prisons, and other. scenes of 


wretchedness, as one of the local legislature, | have 


felt it my duty to bring the subject to your notice 


in 2 manner best calculated to awaken your atten- 
tion to the evils that exi : 

* Among the allegations in the preamble, are these 
That slave dealers, gaining confidence from impuni- 
ty, have made the seat of the federal government 


their head quarters for carrying on the domestic slave 








trade: That the public prisons have been extensively 
used for « irrying on the Gcomestx slave trade ; and 
That officers of the federal] government have been 
employed, and derived emoluments from carrying on 
this traffic. By papers furnished me by the keeper, 
it appears that there were sent to prison, for saf 


17, that is, as is well understood, for sale, and 








soned as runaways: 


Safe keeping Taken up as runaway 
In 1824, ol 92 
1825, ]24 58 
1826 and 1827, 156 101 
1828, 91 79 





tv 
to 


* Debtors, and persons charged with criminal of- 


fences, Of course, are not included in this vi ¢- 





So that it would appear, in the last five ye 





' . 
persons had been contin- 


than four hundred and fif 


ed inthe public prison of the city—a prison under 





the control of congress, and regulated by its laws— 


for sale—in the process of the slave trade. Such,” 


said Mr. M, “is not the intention for which the pri- 


son was erected. Pennsylvania, so far as she is con- 
cerned, and her means are appr »priated to repair and 
keep up the prison, | am confident in sa ne, does 


not, and never has intends that it should be used 


for this purpose. On a former occasion, duty led me 
to make some statements respecting this matter be- 


fore the house, which it may be proper to bring to 


from the federal yovernment. 


mind. Visiting the prison in 1826, and passin 
through the avenues that lead to the cells, 


struck with the a carance of a woman hav ng three 


yr tour children w 1 her one at the breast sii 
presented such a i t of woe, that | could { 
help inquirin was simply this » 





was a siave, 1 man who was [ree 


By liim she had eight or nine children, Moved by 
natt il affection, th fatiie laboured to support t 

children, bul as they attained an age to be vaiuab 

in market, perhaps ten r tw ve, the master sold 
them, One aiter another w laken away, and som 
to the slave dealers. phe had now come to an age 
to be no ionger prolitabie as a breeder, aud her nias- 
ter‘had separated her trom her hu ind and Lhe 
associations of life, and sent her and her ¢ iren to 
your prison for saie. She was waiting for a pur- 
chaser, and se¢ dad to me to be more heart-broken 





than any creature | had ever seen. | am free to say, 
sir,and I would appeal lo eve ry genticman Who 
hears me, tosay, if it is proper that the public p 

sons under our jurisdiction siiould be used to urry 
on a trafhie which exhibits scenes lke this. Of the 


tour hundred-and fiity others, | know nothing, I see 


no reason tO suppose that there were not many Cases 


of equal cruelty. Of the two hundred and ninety 
committed as runaways, many were delivered to 
their masters; some were soid tor want of prool that 


they were free; and some proved their freedon 
were discharged, 


persons born tree in New York, 


It seems to me a hardship, that 


Pennsylvania, o1 


eisewhere, Who perhaps never th yught « a cerlul- 
cate of feedom, iould, without any charge of crime, 


if they come within this District, be thrown into pri- 
son, Some proof, at least, ought to be made, rais- 
ing a presumption that they are runaway siaves, 


liberty. \ 


sO arrested 


betore they should be deprived 
’ . I 


tree man, poor, friendless, an¢ 


and confined in a cell of little 





ian ten feet 
square, would have but slight chance of 
his rights, Five that were committed in 1826-7, 


without any prooi of their being slaves, were soid 


tor their jai tees and other expenses. Il could wish, 
sir, we kne W what they sold tor, ai d what became 
ofthe money. It will be seen, on a moment’s refle 


tion, how strong the motive would be on the part o 


the slave traders, and those who find it their interest 


to aid them, to seize upon persons who come into 


the District, to confine them closely in prison, to in- 
tercept their letters, to permit them to be 1d, and 
to buythem in. ‘The system naturally leads to frau 


and injustice; in some instances to great cruelty. 
In August, 1821, a black man was taken up and im- 


prisoned as a runaway. He was kept confined unti 


October, 1L822—4Uo5 days. In this tame, vermin, dis- 
‘ase, and misery had deprived him ot the use of his 
limbs, He was rendered a « ipple for life, and final 

discharged, as no one would buy him. ‘Turned out 
upon the worid, a miserable p Luper, disabled by ou 
means from gaining subsistence, he is sometimes 
supported from the poor house; sometimes crave 

alms in your streets. c that these 





things ought to be so. 














) iit AS 111C0O - 
patible with our duty, st the Dis- 
} trict, as they are couutré ‘ it of pustice 
and the rights of humanit lor their services, it 
cannot be supposed that the marshal, and his depu- 
ties, the keepers ot the prisons, go unrewa d. Ihe 
jare, lL take it, federal officers, deriving their powers 


Whatis the amount 


of their fees and their ps quisites, | have no means 





of Knowing. Sup Os e ind Commissions on each 
person ¢ t twe nty dotiars { tv i Mm 40% <U 
4.040. be upWw of nine 1 isand ad irs in hve 











g t a year o1 
two ago, ona visit Lo some ulhern Friends. A vel- 
low woman acc npanying ber teli ul in the District. 
and she was obliged to ve lie On her reco \ 
she was seized on by the agents of the slave dea 
and imprisoned as a runaway; and was finally, by 


some proce s8, ellner DY si 


or pretending to claim her, madea slave of. ‘Th 





vy some one claimmne 


impression Ol my mind was, that gross injustice had 
been done, but | could not trace the facts so clea 
to warrant my mentioning the case to the house. 








years. Half that sum would be something consi 
ib Double this amount, if the prison at \lex- 
ndria suld yield as much more, wouid e a iarve 
Uh ime amount on persons imprisoned a 
I wa wo lak L iar addition to their re 
I Ll tree i i s i for i s. af ti ‘ 
Lee i int to filly d i a he s tor thre 
1, do t ma et the bala I three 
nmunadrea, OF ! t go int the pu I sury I 
S ) ch item t t « ‘ | mea 
not ny rem ‘ Ke to 1 ‘ oO sta 
le ipon the marshal, o y er him 
| ! ia \ not the p ure t und 
‘a 10 intention to censu The \ | pre 
nn she found it he system W 
f le; ar pliarme L re maimly at 
yur do Ort epe nt yr 1 bound 
to say, that his deportinent! en uniformly cor- 
t, so far as it has come to my knowl oe W hile 
t S fait l ne yethumane, Sin my remal 
on a former o ee on a ts « piinne 
, iT t } be mu i bioyve ‘ 1 tl ii rics th 
ed mates eviated a iras ¢ liysta { 
‘ Imit 
“ Mr. Speaker, [ have another case of har« p to 
ring to your notice A man Was taken up L run 
1 \ ad adve sed sa le ble protested that 
was a eema No proot to the contrary ap- 
I tres As the t 1e@ Of Sale ippeared, a vod deal 
f interest was excited him, and two respe table 
‘ ens interposed in his behalf. Th usked the 
delay of a short time, that the rghts of the man 
might be ascertained. They went so tar as to offe 
ecurity for the payment of the fees, if the sale could 
ve delayed. But I will read the evidence of what 
1 state Here Mr. M. read the following 





Appear before me, a justice of the peace in and 
i th county, | ciel You ind Josiah Bosworth, 
two respectable witnesses, and make oath, in due 
lorm ol iw, that, in the last summer, they at 
the jail of the county of Washington, in the said dis- 
trict, in behalf of a black man called James Green, 
vho stated that he was free, and could prove his 
freedom, and had written on for the purpose: That 
the did importu th the deputy 1 airshal of this 
Dist t to postpone the sale ind otiered security tor 
the lees; yet thes i depu marsha I he could 
not tp et Lit He was the to a man 
¥ A { ! ed ims¢ I i> A t d t Ss id 
( I continue the siave h fe da but did 
I He w so vithout any limitation tf time oi 
( ice na » ser rit is equired of Ut! siave 
r to retain him in the district 
Cy i der my hand and seal, this Zot Janua- 
JOHN CHALMERS, J. | 

So the man was sold, and sent off by the slave 
dealers into hopeless bondage, though probably hay 
is much right to treedom as we have. wi LDY 
aoubt l iws need revision ( an any one 
» hear ie mm il that ti matter 
é to be ) ed into witha searching ¢ If this 
event had happened in a distant country how 
trong would it have afiected us Ther Ss, in tne 
) rinit in a ertisement of a vO in, as a 
iway ind .t Ss De oid tor her jail tees 
she ye V \ nan of about ni teen she 
inte rent and to lave been W l brought up. 
Herst \ . » is entitled tO her treedom at twenty- 
five: but that her present master, Who is a slave 

ig Lo make her a siave ior I in t 
1 do tt the confinement is intended to 
But it will be seen ina moment that when 
) t passes by unheeded, a dealer, owning a 
af twho istwo or three years to serve, may 
‘ lo be arrested L iway t him be 

I és, nave trusty friend to buy ! - 
us convert a servant fo! 1 term of years intoa 
{ ) il¢ \ more expeditious mode of rocecc- 
g, by which persons having a limited time to serve 
ire deprived entirely of their rights, is thus hey 


are purchased up at cheap rates by the slave traders, 


| They remove them toa great distance. It willbe 
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easily seen how small the chance that such persons | 
would be able to preserve the proofs of their freedom, 
and how little would their protestations be heeded, 
without proof. They are carried where redress is hope- 
less. Thus the slave trade, as it exists, and is carried 
on here, is marked by instances of injustice and cru- 
elty, scarcely exceeded on the coast of Africa. It isa | 
mistake to suppose it as a mere purchase and sale of 
acknowledged slaves. The District is full of com- 
plaints upon the subject, and the evil is increasing. So 
long ago as 1802, the extent and cruelty of this traffic 
produced from a grand jury at Alexandria a present-}. [mpelled by the desire of being useful to} 
ment, so clear, so strong, and so feelingly drawn,|ihe cause of truth, as professed by our religi-| 
that I shall make no apology for reading the whole ae 7 ¢ vat. ae 
ofit tothe house. Here Mr. M, read the following |OUS Society, at a period of peculiar difficulty, 
presentment of the grand jury : when the winds and the waves seemed vehem- 
We, the grand jury for the body of the county of|ently to beat against it, the conductors of this 
Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, present, as journal ventured upon the attempt, and, in 
a grievance, the practice of persons coming from Gun 1d the fi her withoat the ce 
distant parts of the United States into this district, met, printec the rst number wit — the sig- 
nature of a single subscriber. For twelve 


for the purpose of purchasing slaves, where they ex- ; 
months we persevered in our exertions, resting 


hibit to our view ascene of wretchedness and hu- 
man degradation, disgraceful to our characters as|our hopes of success almost exclusively upon 
citizens ofa free government. ‘ the rectitude of our views, anda voluntary and 
True it is, that those dealers in the persons of our Aap 
fellow-men collect within this District, from various unsolicited patronage. In these hopes _ 
parts, numbers of those victims of slavery, and lodge were not disappointed; subscriptions flowed in 
them in some place of confinement until they have{upon us with a rapidity exceeding expecta- 
completed their co 4a sar are 7“ eager tion: and long before the termination of the 
in our streets and exposed to view, loaded with|,. s Sa : ieee ‘ 
chains, as though they had committed some heinous first volume, ® became necessary to enlarge 
offence against our laws. We consider it a grievance, the edition, in order to meet the increasing 
that citizens from distant parts of the United States|demand. In compliance, however, with fre- 
should be permitted to come within this Distriet,| quent intimations, that a wider circulation, and 
and pursue a traffic fraught with so much misery to the facilitv of intercourse between distant sub- 
a class of beings entitled to our protection by the] _ oon and the eubliinher. would be ted 
laws of justice and humanity; and that the interpo- |5C™VErS ane the publisher, would be promote 
by the appointment of agents in different con- 
venient locations, this measure was at length 


sition of civil authority, cannot be had to prevent 

parents being wrested from their offspring, and chil- 
adopted, and a list of the agents appointed, in- 
serted in the first number of the current vo- 


And own it possessing 
A zest for the glad, 
A solace and blessing 
To comfort the sad! 
From the Pulpit. 
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dren from their parents, without respect to the ties 
of nature. We consider those grievances demand- 
ing legislative redress; especially the actice of aa ; ~ ° 
cube sale of black nehala: wie a by the wilj|!ume. ‘The propriety and advantage of this 
of their masters designed to be free at the expiration | step were soon obvious by a fresh and more ra- 
of a term of years, who are sold, and frequently ta- pid accession to our subscription roll; and we 
ken to distant parts, where they have not the power | haye reason to acknowledge the obligation we 
Ditasaenbtartetrcdcen” liberty “ which | 1+ under to those agents for the zeal and ac- 
(To be eet tivity thus evinced. More recently it has been 
repeatedly suggested that the number of agents 
— was insufficient, and that additional appoint- 
NATURE. \ 
creasing interest in the publication in various 
sections of the country. We have, therefore, 
made a considerable enlargement of the num- 
ber, as will appear by the corrected list in- 
serted in this day’s paper. Our subscribers, 


The fair smile of morning, 
The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning 
The path of the moon, 
The mist cover’d mountain, 
The valley and plain, 
The lake and the fountain, 

The river and main, 


come so, are referred to those agents in their 
Their magic combining, 


respective neighbourhoods, as duly authorized 
Illume, and control to receive subscriptions, and to receipt for the 
The care and repining 
That darken the soul, see 70 . 

It will be recollected, that, in order to satis- 
fy the solicitude of numerous subscribers to be 
in possession of a complete copy of the first 
volume, we were, in the course of the past 
year, induced to reprint several of the earlier 
numbers. Even this measure proved inade- 
quate to the accumulating demand, so that! 
subsequently, we conceived ourselves justified 
by circumstances, in offering proposals for a! 
reprint of the entire volume. We have now 
the satisfaction to announce to those interest- 
ed, that the work is actually in the hands of 
the printer, and that the edition will probably 
be ready for delivery in about three months. 
As the number to be printed will probably be 
restricted, as nearly as may be, to the actual 
amount of the demand, those persons who wish 
to secure copies, and have not yet forwarded 
their names, are recommended to attend to it| 


The timid spring, stealing 
Through light and perfume ; 
The summer’s revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
The rich autumn glowing 
With fruit treasures crown’'d ; 
The pale winter, throwing 
His snow-wreaths around ;— 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth, 
Wake loftier musing 
And holier mirth. 


There is not a sorrow 
That hath not a balm, 
From nature to borrow 
In tempest or calm; 
There is not a season, 
There is not a scene, 
But fancy and reason 
May gaze on serene, 












ments were required, by the continually in-| 


| 


therefore, and those who may incline to be-| Of two sets of excerpts by different hands, but 


early, lest disappointment be the consequence. 
We certainly feel no disposition like boasting, 
but the fact of such an edition being called for 
is truly encouraging, not only as unequivocal 
evidence of approbation of our labours, and as 
indicating the prospect of a permanent esta- 
blishment of the work, but what is of vastly 
greater importance, as evincing an increasing 
conviction of the intrinsic excellency and in- 
dispensable obligation of those principles and 
doctrines, which it has been our humble en- 
deavour to advocate and defend. 





We have commenced to-day the publication 
of the speech (a paragraph or two excepted) 


representatives at Washington, by our worthy 
fellow citizen, Charles Miner. With the mem- 
bers of our religious Society, both in Europe 
and America, the cause of the abused African 
has ever been one of the deepest and liveliest 
interest; and as editors of a paper attached to 
the principles and testimonies of the Society, 
we have been desirous that a portion of our 
columns should occasionally be occupied with 
well written articles on the subject of slavery 
and the slave trade, whether at home or 
abroad. The speech now introduced will well 
repay an attentive perusal—it is a plain, tem- 
perate, and unaffected, but manly and nervous 
expression of the feelings of an honest upright 
mind upon a subject, which, it is evident, had 
deeply occupied its attention, and developes 
scenes of abomination which few of our read- 
ers would ever have imagined could exist 
within the district of Columbia. 





By at once making room for the article 
*“ Egyptian Ruins,’ we have given to the intel- 
\ligent author decisive proof of our approba- 
tion. 

The very agreeable sketch of the worthy 
\old angler, by P. Q., and the article entitled 
* The Hebrews,” from another approved cor- 
respondent, will have an early insertion. 





We have also to acknowledge the reception 


both from New Jersey. Likewise an accept- 
able communication from Macedon, N. York; 
all which are entitled to our thanks. 





A Stated Annual Meeting of the Contribu- 
butors to the “ Asylum for the Relief of per- 
sons deprived of the use of their Reason,” will 
be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, on Mul- 
berry Street, on Fourth day, the 18th instant, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2d, 1829. 





In “ The Annual Monitor” for the present year, 
published at York, England, we find an authentic 
statement of the late sickness at Ackworth School, 
(which we have before noticed,) whence it appears, 
that of one hundred and seventy cases of illness from 
fever, &c. “ the whole mortality by the fever is three 
girls and two assistants.” 

ERRATA. 


At page 145, article “‘The Jews,’ second column, twenty 
seventh line from the bottom, for “look unto us,"’ read “ woe 
unto us."" Third column, fifth line from twp, for * Yunes,”* read 
“Yemen ;"* and fiifth live from the bottom, “ forcibly’’ should be 
‘* preferably .”’ 


recently delivered in the hall of the house of 
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‘To the society of the little flock of Christ, 
grace and peace be multiplied. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


WILLIAM LEDDRA. ; 
** Most dear and inwardly beloved : 
The records of the Society of Friends pre- 
sent us with many instances of sincere and 
fervent devotion to the cause of Christ and the 
promotion of his. kingdom. No earthly en- 
> 2e to sac ri- . . . 
joyment was esteemed too precious if ripeaen, Sie guaran selina ees 
abit a tabernacle of clay. 
fice, when it stood in competition with this f it did no se = ; clay. — ; 
great object. With a zeal becoming those ‘ Alas, alas! what can the wrath and spirit of 
who are fully redeemed from the love of the} ™®, that lusteth to envy, aggravated by the heat 
world, they faithfully followed their dear Lord and strength of the king of the locusts, which 
to prison and to death. To win souls to Christ] ©¢™e out of the pit, do unto one that is hid in 
was their chief engagement ; and for this pur- the secret places of the Almighty, or unto them 
pose they travelled and laboured assiduously, that — gathered unde r the healing wings of 
and sustained with cheerfulness the bitter re-| the Prince of peace ?—under whose armour of 
proaches and the cruelties which were dis- light they shall be able to stand in the day of 
pensed by wicked men. The conditions pre- | trial, having on the breastplate of righteous- 
scribed by their divine Master were literally | Mess and the sword of the spirit, which are} 
complied with, in them; they forsook house s| | their weapons of war against spiritual wicked- 
and brethren, sisters and fathers, mothers,|®€S*> prine ipalities and powers, and the rulers 
wives. children and lands for his name sake: j of the darkness of this world, both within and} 
b : . 
and accordingly received the promised reward | ee i my a ‘loved, I hi a . - 
of an hundredfold of his divine presence and|* ve r the windows - the ar a lave 
support, and, in the end, everlasting life. Of |stood still in that watch which the Master. 
this description, none presents a more affect- without whom I could do nothing, did at his 
s > , Ss « _ # e , ~ 
ing and interesting instance’ than William|° voming reward with fulness of his love, wherein 
Leddra. In one of his imprisonments, he se ne rey I might, i ° the love 
was so closely shut up, and allowed so little} *" ife of od, speak a few words to you, 
sustenance, that it appeared to be the design sealed with the spirit of promise ; that the taste 
of his persecutors to terminate his existence] thereof might be a savour of life to your life, 
by suffocation or famine. After thus treating|2"4 @ testimony in you of my innocent death. 
him with singular inveteracy, they whipped And if I had been altogether silent, and the 
him in a very cruel manner, and banished| Lord had not opened my mouth unto you, yet 
him from the country. Apprehending, how- |he would have opened your hearts, and there 
ever. that it was his religious duty to return,| 22¥¢ Sealed my innocency with the streams of 
; as : v : 5 . : y . } 
in order to visit his friends in prison, he was life, by which oe all baptized into that 
again confined in an open jail, locked in body which is in God, with whom, and in whose 
ave 4 , a ‘ + 4 ° . 
chains, and fastened to a log of wood, night! Presence, there is life ; in which as you abide, 
and day, during one of the most inclement) +9" stand upon the pillar and ground of truth. 
winters ; He was brought into court, in the! For the life being the truth and the way, go 
first month 1661, and without the requisite| "°t One step without it, lest. you should com- 
forms of trial, sentence of death was passed] P55 a mountain in the wilderness; for unto 
{ = < ss ~ 
upon him, on the charge that “he had owned every thing there is a season. As the flowing 


** The sweet influences of the morning star, 
like a flood distilling into my innocent habita- 
tion, hath so filled me with the joy of the Lord, 
in the beauty of holiness, that my spirit is as 











of? And although you know these things, and 
many of you much more than I can say, yet 
for the love and zeal I bear to the truth and 
honour of God, and tender desire of my soul 
to those that are young, that they may read 
me in that from which I write to strengthen 

them against the wiles of the subtile serpent that 
beguiled Eve, I say, stand in the watch within, 
in the fear of the Lord, which is the very en- 
trance of wisdom, and the state where you are 
ready to receive the secrets of the Lord. Hun- 
ger and thirst patiently ; be not weary, nei- 
ther doubt; stand still, and cease from thy 
own working ; and in due time thou shalt en- 
ter into the rest ; and thy eyes shall behold his 
salvation, whose testimonies are sure and right- 
eous altogether. Let them be as a seal upon 
thine arm, and as jewels about thy neck, that 
others may see what the Lord hath done for 
your souls. Confess him before men; yea, 
before his greatest enemies. Fear not what 
they can do unto you; greater is he that is in 
you than he that is in the world. For he will 
clothe you with humility ; and in the power of 
his meekness you shall reign over all the rage 
of your enemies, in the favour of God ; ; where- 
in as you stand in faith, you are the salt of the 
earth ; for many seeing your good works, may 
glorify God in the day of their visitation. Take 
heed of receiving that which you saw not in 
the light, lest you give ear to the enemy ; 
bring all things to the light, that they may be 
proved, whether they be wrought in God. The 
love of the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eye, are without the light . 
the world; therefore possess your vessels i 

all sanctification and honour ; and let your eye 
look at the mark. He that hath called you is 
holy ; and if there be an eye that offends, pluck 
it out, and cast it from you. Let not a temp- 
tation take hold; for if you do, it will keep 
from the favour of God, and that will be a sad 
state ; for without grace possessed, there is no 


assurance of salvation. By grace you are 


c > oce: e eek ¢ sé ‘ he witnessing of it is suffi 

those who had suffered before him, refused to = the - a — fill = very creek —_ a ae = aoe —— : it caine 
p i ; e avy owe 8 s} oO o whic . e , all, . 

put off his hat in the court, and said thee and| thereof, and then retires a iin towards i | for you ; vh commend you all, my dear 


thou to the magistrates.” 

his chains werd kaocked of, and taking an | behind it, so doth the life and virtue of God 
5 ‘ Ss c 

affectionate leave of his companions in tribu- | flow into every one of your hearts, whom - 

lation, he was led to the place of execution, | hath made partakers of his divine nature ; and 


resianed in the will of God and in the meek-| hen it withdraws but a little, it leaves a sweet 


ness of his crucified Lord, to seal his testi-|*°%°% behind it, that many can say they are 
mony with his blood. Just before his exit, made clean, through the word that he hath 
he said to one of his friends, * All that will spoken to them. In which innocent condition 
be Christ’s disciples, must take up his cross.”"| YOU May see W hat you are in the presence of 
To another, “Know that this day I am to|@0¢> and what you are without him. 
offer up my life for the witness of Jesus.” | fore, my dear hearts, let the enjoyment of the 
3eing asked if he had any thing to say to the life alone be your hope, and joy, and consola- 
people, he addressed them thus: ‘ For bear- tion ; and let the man of God es ar ange 
ing my testimony for the Lord, against de- that would lead the mind out of the cross, for 


sai ‘ | 
. © » savour of the vill be buried. And) 
ceit and the deceived, am I brought here to| ‘Hen the savour of the life y 4 


., ; hi rh some speak of things that they 
suffer. As preparation was making for his although some may peak of F 


of his Redeemer, “ I commit my cause to life being veiled, and the savour that is left be-| 
, s 
thee, O God. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” | hind washed away by the floods of temptation, | 
, . oy ~U VY 5 


the condition that they did enjoy in the life,| snare ; 


The day previous to the final event, he pen-| boasted of by the airy mind, will be like the| Poughkeepsie, I was as strong in that belief 


ned the following epistle to his friends, which| manna that was gathered yesterday, without 





ing es d leave savot > in it remé 
In a few days after, own being and fulness, and leaves a savour friends, and in it remain 


« Your brother, 
“ Wittram Leppra.”’ 


EE 


The following account of Lindley M. Dor- 
lan of Utica, w ho deceased a few months since, 
aged about twenty, is forwarded for insertion 
in “ The Friend,” in the belief that it may be 


There-| profitable to survivors. Taken down by his 


nurse. 

** A few days after he had returned to his fa- 
ther’s house from that of a neighbour, where 
he had been for about two weeks, I observed 
to him that [ had felt very uneasy about him 


since I understood those people were Unita- 


a: <2 ive > life, as experiences, yet the| 
execution, he said, in the spirit and gentleness received in the life, 


rians, lest he might become infected with their 
‘erroneous doctrines. He said, ‘Don’t be 
lafraid of that; | hope I have escaped that 
and added, ‘when I returned from 


as N. H. (one of the separatists).’ This sur- 


breathes a spirit raised beyond the reach ofjany good scent or savour. For it was only} prised me much, not having any intimation of 


all fear and pain, and containing deep and! well with man while he was in the life of in- 


excellent counsel, worthy of being transmit-|nocency ; but being driven from the presence 
ted to the latest period of time. 





of the Lord into the earth, what can he boast| 


the kind before. I inquired of him as to the 
means which had effected a change in his opi- 
nions, with regard to the divinity of Christ. 
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He answered, ‘| searched the Scriptures, and | 
it appeared to me that Jesus Christ was the | 
Son of God; and from conversation that [| 
frequently had with Z. C., and some books 
that he gave me to read, | was fully convinced 
that he was the Saviour of the world, and the 
only hope of sinners. Iam not only convinced 
by reading and conversation, but I feel that He 
is my Saviour, and an all-sufficient one, 
J find | have no where else to go but to him, 
and I know if [I call upon him in sincerity he 
will hear me.’ A few days after this, I had 
been reading to him, I think, in John’s gos 
pel, and after the book was 
‘how plain itis that Christ is « 

Father, and that they are one. Oh! 


anda 


il with the 

how dare 
any person deny it. [am frightened when | 
look back at the gulf [ have escaped, and O 
how I pity those deluded Unitarians.’ At an-| 
other time, he 


exclaimed, * precious Jesus, 


thou Lamb of God. how I love thee! Oh. | 


| 
dearest Jesus, how kind thou art to me, al 
thouch so unworthy of the least favour; it is | 
impossible for me to express the love I feel to 
the blessed Jesus. ©O how kind my heavenly 
lather is to me, and how kind he is to 


dear friend. 


Tit 
If it were not so. thou would not 


do as thou hast done for me. It is true that 


works.’ An allu- 
sion being made to the circumstance of his hair 


his mercies are over all his 


coming out in conse quence of the fever, in re- 


ply, he said, ‘1 rejoice that the hairs of my 


head are all numbered, and that nothing takes 
place without the knowledge of my heavenly 
s’ * - - 
lather. were uit- 


Several other expression: 
tered by him at different intervals, 
the fervency of his love to the bless« 


er, and that he felt him to be near 


evinecing 
d Redeem 
, Saying, * he 
is altogether love ly he is all my he pe “s our 
or five days before his death, he 
the family 


aear 


wished that 
might be called, particularly his 
sisters, Whom he wished once more to} 
embrace. I asked him if he felt he should| 
leave us soon. He said. * I can stay with you 
but a short time.’ The family were called, | 
except his father, who was sick in bed. As 
soon as his sisters enter d thre rootn, he eX- 
pressed his wish that they should come 


receive their 


ana 
brotler’s last embrace, and put- 
ting his arms about their necks, he 


how L love you! but I love heaven and my 
Saviour better than all this world: and I 


t itt 
ready to vo this hour if he please s, and I hope 
you will be prepared to meet me in that happy 


world, where there is no more sickness nor 


and Oh, do seek the Lord, and don’t 
put it off, and don’t mourn for me, but be 


sorrow: 


} 


composed; be plain in your dress, and circum- 
spect in your conduct, as our dear sister I 

And my 

brother J. | hope thou wilt be a rood 
boy, and will be kind and obedient to our! 
dear alwavs go to 
meeting. Oh,do remember, my de: 
what I say, for thou wilt soon be left 

father.” He further remarked, that Jesus had! 
made his dying bed easy to him, adding. ‘and 


was, and then you will be happy. 
dear 


mother and. sisters, and 


? 
ir brother, 


he will support me with his own arm, for he 
is the good shepherd, and will take care of the 
lambs of his flock. There is nothing that I can 
conceive of that appears to me half so lovely 


| the r, and I then shall be happy for ever and 


there, * but | desire my 


jdeemer, | feel 


without aj) 


again, ‘1 have but a few hours to stay with| 


you—I shall soon be with my heavenly a.-| 


ever. At 


( 


remarked, that 
eath had no sting for him, and the grave no} 
victory; and further said, * how delightful it} 
to me to meet all those I so dearly 


another time, he 


will be 
love in heaven, where we shall part no more 


for ever.’ Fifteenth of sixth month, 1828, the 


| 


1 \ 1 } 
family and nurse being in the room, he spoke 


tbout the confused state of our Society—of| 
the probability that the mec ting-house at Utica 
would be taken possession ot bv the separa- 


tists, and test that should bye the cast 9 sienified | 


us desire that 


is poor body might not be laid 
friends would bury me 
it Bridgewater, and the funeral to be 


and ina plain pine coflin, and may we be ta- 


there, | 


voured to meet in the arms of our dear Re-| 





work 

this} 
The son and daugh-| 
ter of N. H. being admitted into the room, | 


the mind of the deceased, for the 


pertect pe ice Ty 


is done;’ adding, ‘there is nothing in 


world worth living for.’ 


space ol 
tbout fifteen minutes after they had taken 
; 


| 
their seats, appeared 


settled in a state of so- 
lemn stillness. He then said, with more than| 
usual emphasis, ‘Oh! do burn that book '* 
What book said the ‘That which I 
The| 
young people above mentioned then left the} 
without any remarks ; 


nurse, 
brought with me from Poughkeepsie.’ 
room after which, he} 
proceeded, ‘Oh! that pernicious book that} 
had liked to have caused my everlasting 4 


struction.’ On be ing asked if he had any spe- 


cial design in reviving the circumstance at| 
that particular juncture, he said, ‘I felt it im-| 
pres ed to speak those words at this time. O| 
dear father. do have that book His} 


‘thy re quest| 


burnt!" 


father desired him to rest easy; 


shall be granted—the book shall be burnt.’ ” 
aah 
From EF. Bates’s Miscellaneous Re; y 
SEPARATION IN THE WEST. | 


ge 159.) 


(Continued from page 


In prosecuting this series of essays, an Inti-| 
' ' . ' | 
mation was @iven in the second number of the} 
presen volume, that some mis-statements made 


would be noticed. 


by the Hicksites in their secounts of the veails! 
- 1 
| 
mectneys, | 


H ulliday Jack- 
on. in his account of the yearly meeting, takes| 


oceasion to introduce a distorted 


representa- 
tor of th . 


quarterly meeting at Stillwater. 


he wrote that part of 


his article from the in-| 
. . 1 } | 
formation of others, he may not, in that case, 


as In some others, be chargeable with wilful} 


perversion of facts, but he certainly is guilty 
of an act of a verv ce 


allude to th 


nsurable character. I 


unmanly | 


ittack which he made 


‘aged| 

, , . ** . , ’ ! 

I niend from a distant land. _ If cnarity will} 
s 


Ititude of faults,’ surely if he 


on the character of an amiable and 


cover a mu had| 
had any, it would have covered one, | 
larly as the individual (from his account) had| 
apologised for that, even if the statement had 


been true. But so far from this, he discovers 


cei ele aaa a iene os. Ciamnal 
a malignant joy at having an opportunity to let| @5S0 iates. ““Come in, friends, come in, frien¢ 


down the character of an individual, 


* The book alluded to was one of those which had | 


| electrified by the 


an advanced period of life, had left his domes- 
tic enjoyments for the sake of the gospel of 
Christ, and encountered perils by sea, and 
perils by land, and perils among false brethren, 
and to cap the climax of his unmanly conduct, 
he introduced the case, under the pretence of 
holding up the conduct of the Friend as an ex- 
ample for imitation. 

But the whole tale, as represented by Jack- 
son, was a base slander. | will give the passage 
entire, that the reader may see the objects 
the writer had in view, and from which he de- 
rived the pleasure of which he speaks. 

‘* There is one circumstance more which I 
will mention, as it gives me pleasure to find 
that there are individuals among the zealous 
orthodox partisans, who are still alive to the 
An aged I’rier d, 
a distant land, having, | suppose, been 


convictions of conscience. 
from 
\ ceneral excitement that 
prevailed, laid violent hands on a Friend, 


and pulled him towards the door, and called 
for help to take him out, but some of his 


lown party prevailed on him to desist, which 


he did, and afterwards apologised for his rash 
conduct.” Advocate, p. 268. 

Other re 
ports say that Thomas Shillitoe, for this was 
the aged Friend, attempted to prevent the per- 
son alluded to in Jackson’s matter-of-fact state- 


ment from entering the house. 


This is one version of the story. 


Another form 
into which this tale has been manufactured is, 
that this person was in the house with his foot 
against the partition, and that Thomas Shillitoe 
knocked his foot down, and with violence 
tried to turn him out of the house. Another 
account represents Thomas Shillitoe as seiz- 
ing the same individual, and calling on the 
door-keepers to turn him out. Another, 
that he seized him by the throat and nearly 
choked him. I, myself, heard that individual, 
in the time of the riot in our late yearly meet- 
ing, when he had become warm and exhaust- 
ed, at the head of the column which he com- 
manded on that oceasion, and had got up on a 
bench to get fresh air, &c., alluding, as I sup- 
posed, to the same story, and saying that he 
had **no notion of a man that would choke a 
man, and then go to pray.” 

Such is the contemptible stuff which has 
been put into circulation to injure the charac 
ter of a valuable and innocent man, in order 
to promote a party purpose, the ultimate ob- 
ject of which was to lay waste the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, and the order of ow 
religious Society. 

The subject has been carefully investigated. 
and the following are the facts which occurred 
in what passed between T. Shillitoe and th 
individual alluded to. 


water, on the 27th of the eighth month. before 
the doors were opened, this person seated him 


On the day of the quarterly meeting at Still- 


narticu-| Seif on the step of the door of the meet ne- 


house, with his back against the door. When 
the door was opened, he threw himself back 
at full length in the passage, calling out to his 


who, at | there is plenty of roum in the house.’ His 


placing himself in that ridiculous situation pre- 
vented any person from coming in at the door 


and so beautiful as the blessed Jesus;’ and {contributed to the present wide spread disaffection, | without treading on him. or stepping over him. 
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as a _ 
the passage being quite narrow. The door-| In correcting the various misstatements | On the approach of the quarterly meeting, 


keepers thought it their duty to remove him,} made by this writer, and others of the same|in the eighth month, some Friends thought 
and accordingly drew him into the house. ‘T.| class, it see = proper to notice the following|they had reason to apprehend that measures 
Shillitoe entering the house at this time, and} passage in Jackson’s essay: “ ‘The work of ex- lof violence, on the part of the Hicksites, would 
being acquainted with the relations of the in-|¢ -ommunication seems, however, still to be pro-| | be attempted. 

dividual in Lreland and England, took hold of | gressing. at Mount Pleasant, but has met with| | sirable that the 
his arm with one hand, (having his umbrella] some stagnation, by one of the orthodox over-| place 
in the other,) and assisted the door keepers in| seers making a 
setting him on his feet. 








In which case, it appeared de- 
transactions which might take 
+, should be correctly understood; and that 
understanding might not rest entirely on 


immediately concerned, several of our 
by name, addressed him in nearly these words: | discipline to support such proceedings, observ-| respectable neighbours were, therefore, invit- 


“If thou hast no right to attend the sittings of 


stand against their conduct, | this 
He then, calling him/and refusing to proceed further until he had | those 


| Ing ‘that it was alla mere farce, and would! ed to attend at the time of the meeting, and to 
the quarterly meeting, when the door is again) not gain the property for them.’’’ Advocate,|be in the yard, but not in the house, in the time 
opened be persuaded quietly to withdraw from} p. 280, lof transacting the business. A similar invita- 
the meeting-house.’*> On which the individual It is 


but simple justic e to the overseers of|tion was probab ly given on sec ond day, at the 
called out to the door-keepers, ‘* Turn me out,} Mount Pleasant meeting to say, that there 


turn me out; why don’t you turn me out?’’| but two in that meeting, and they have 

Benjamin W. Ladd at this time told the door-|seen the above statement, and deny having | certainly know, that it 
keepers, he has a right of membership—he| given any foundation for the report. y 
must not be turned out. Thomas Shillitoe When noticing, in a former number, the 
then left him, and took his seat. ‘The indivi-| circumstance of Khas Hicks 


art | opening of the yearly meeting; I say probably, 
both | for I do not keen that it was given. But Ido 
was never agreed 
jamong those with whom I associated, to carry 
lan invitation of the kind further than I have 
staying at Israel | mentioned. 
dual, also, after a while took his seat, but soon} French's, (for that was the place,) on the day It also may possibly have happened (for I 
left it, and stepping on one of the benches, ap-|that the rot was committed in Ohio yearly |d 
peared to be conversing with some of his as-| meeting, to write 


ldo not know that it did) that some individuals, 
to Gideon Se: 
sociates out at the window, and then ag sain | 


uman, when|on their own res ponsibility, when the dreadful 
| the re was no mail for four days; | had entirely }confi sion and outr: 1ge took place in the yearly 
The meeting not being gather-| overlooked Halliday Jackson's second ace ount| meeting, and the business of the 


g meeting was 
ed, Thomas Shillitoe went to him, ‘and thus) of it, in which he says Elias Hicks had a pri-|totally broken up, invited some of their neigh- 
addressed him: “ I am well acquainted with thy| vate conveyance for his letter. 

; wm | oom : . 
connections in Ireland and England. Thou} Then, it now stands, that E. 


hast very respectable connections there.”’ To| attending the yearly meeting, in order to em- | wi as done. For no one, at that period, could 
which the other replied, “{ know I have.’ | bri ice that private conveyance for his Jetter “ to|tell how far the violence would 
‘Thomas Shillitoe then added, “ Do not dis-| his old friend, Gideon Seaman.”’ ‘The neces- | whe 
srace them by any imprope r conduct on thy | sity of embracing the privi ate conveyance con- i 
part. Promise me thou wilt keep thy seat) = sted either in the saving of time or postage. I have also understood that one individual 
quietly.”” ‘To which he replied, “ I will;’’ add-| As to the time, considering the unceremonious | of 
ing, ‘** | wish to have some conversation with | manner i in which he treated 
thee respecting my relations.’ 


took his seat. 


}bours, who were not members, to place them- 
Hicks declined | s« lves in situations where they might see what 


carried, or 
ther lives. or even many lives, might not 
e lost. 


another religious denomination, did go on 


his old friend, || business to the meeting at Short Creek, and 
As that was| should think it was a matter of small conse- probably went in at the door for a few seconds. 


neither a time nor plac e for the proposed con-| quence with him, whether G. Seaman would! But that Friends ever invited persons who 
versation, and no doubt was so understood by} be four days longer in getting his letter, or 

the individual himself, ‘Thomas Shillitoe left] whether he ever got it, so that it might appea 
him without any reply. 


;}were not members to attend our meetings for 


r| disc ipline, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
}in Gould’s paper, for it appears to have been | |so far as my information extends, is positively 
‘The readers of the Repository perhaps ge-| written for publication. ‘The time, then, save d| untrue. 

nerally eat that the followers of Elias Hicks) by his writing on second day in preference to| The 
appointed a clerk, and held a meeting of their) all other days, was of very little importance 
own in the house, while Friends were engaged| As to the 


opening of the meeting-house here, af- 
ter it aed been | left by the Hicksites, has been 


postage, 1! he had sent the letter all spoken of by Halliday Jackson as a highly im- 
in the usual business of the quirterly meeting.| the way by mail, it would have been but twen- | 


|} proper piece of con - ct; much more so than 
1 ,* | . 1 : 
In this disorderly conduct this person took a} ty-five cents. their peaceable manner of entering and taking 
part, notwithstanding his promise to the con-} 


possession of it, when they entered so quietly 
trary. When the separatists had left the house,| their statements, that it would have 


been of/as almost to crush poor David Schofield to 
for they finished their business before Friends} more credit to him, and to those who have un-|death, if he made a correct 
had got through theirs.) ‘Thomas Shillitoe | de rtaken to defend him, to have 


stepping 
pPpitie 


Thus it is evident, on a slight inspection of 


statement in his 
told the truth} testimony at Steubenville. 
into the .yard, saw this person, and| hone stly at once, and said, that he knew that| 


recollecting the wish he had e xpressed to have|the measures which his party were about to 
some conversation with him respecting his re-| adopt would produce a tumult, in which case 
lations, and that no reply had been made to it, | he would have to interfere 
went up to him, and calling his name, said,| frustrate the 
*T am lodging at Wm. Green’s, in Barnes-| 


The facts of the case are these. The year- 
ly meeting-house in Mount Pleasant has been 
.| used for a number of years, and with the con- 
to stop it, and thus!sent of the ye arly meeting, as it 
whole scheme, or plainly take} records, | 


upon himself the whole disgrace of their pro-| Cree! 
ille. it thou wilt come there this evening be- ceedings: 


fore eight o'clock, (as I retire to rest about 


stands on its 
both for the « juarte rly meeting at Short 
and the particular meeting of Mount 


and, that rather than do either, he} Pleasant. The keeping of eth » house has been 


would stay away. Had this been candidly ac-} entrusted to ae unt P leasapt preparative meet- 
that time.) | shall be willing to ceive thee any | knowledged at first, E. H. would have just in-| ing, by whom the keeper has been employed, 
nformation | can of thy relations.”* To which) curred the disgrace in regard to the yearly! who op ns al shuts, and cleans, &c. the 
ve replied, “If lL ean, 1 will.”’ 


meeting which he now does, without the addi-| house for the yearly meeting itself. "The Hicks- 


‘ 1 1 * ryt ‘ . | 
Such was the conduct of Thomas Shillitoe, tional odium of equivocation, and even going} it 


es took possession of it by fi rece and violence 
towards the individual alluded to. and these! a step beyond that. lon second day: and, on the evening of the 
ire the facets out of which the story of Halli-| Another re port, raised and circulated by the} same day, a party of ther ordered the mem- 
lay Jackson, and a number of similar charac-}| Hicksites, may receive a passing notice. ‘And! bers of the meeting for sufferings out of it 
ter, have been manufactured. ‘There is, I) that is, that Friends invited persons, or at least} On third day morning, they wal not permi 
should hope, not a man of rational faculties so} one 


person of another religious denomination,}the ministers and elders to meet in it, agree- 
levoid of a moral sense, as not to be capable 


to attend their meetings for discipline. So far} ably to an adjournment which was made on 
of discovering the unmanly, not to say unchris-|as I am informed on this. sub ct, | will can-| seventh day. At ten o’clock on the same day, 
tian conduct, which has been pursued by the! didly state the facts as the ‘y really were, and| it was demanded in the name of the trustees, 
Hlicksites in regard to this amiable and 


aged leave the reader to judge ie near the truth| and on behalf of the 


lriend. the reports above alluded to have been. 


representatives, for the 
juse of Ohio yearly meeting. ‘The Hicksites 
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were then sitting in it, as they had adjourned 
to meet in it one hour earlier than the time to 
which Friends had adjourned on second day. | 
Win. B. Irish, I think it was, was so kind as}: 
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I know of, have ever made any objections to| David Roberts, Moorestown, N. Jersey. 
Friends, against the proceedings of the trus-| Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ Point, do. 
tees. They knew that their pretensions were| John Bishop, Black Horse, do. 
a mere sham, that might do for a newspaper] John N. Reeve, Medford, do. 


to let us know that we might come in and sit | adve rtisement, and in this way, might possibly| Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich, do. 


down quietly in their meeting. But, on being|make some impre ssion on the public mind,| Wm. Allinson, Burlington, do. 
asked, if we would be at liberty to come in and | previous to the depending trial at Steubenville.) Wm. F. Newbold, Jobstown, do. 
hold Ohio yearly meeting, they told us there|But I do not believe that they themselves) Eli Matthes, Tuckerton, do. 
was no reply; and we held our mee ting in the|ever attached so much consequence to the va-| Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, do. 
yard. And yet they complained of this. When | lidity of their appointment, or their powers de-| Joshua Newbold, Trenton, do. 
we were standing at the respectful distance of| rive 1d from it, as to think it worth while to say] Jacob Parker, Rahway, do. 
being just inside the front door, to make the|a word to the trustees on the subject, either) Seth Lippincott, Shrewsbury, do. 
inquiries to which I have alluded, Burde n|be ‘fore or after the house was opened. One} Hugh Townsend, Plainfield, do. 


Stanton, who had been a considerable time 


. ° | 
disowned, and who was in the gallery, told us| 


lof the persons, whose name appears in the ad- 
vertisement, as authorised to hold the property 


| John W. Tatum, Wilmington, Delaware. 
| Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Maryland. 


Ohio yearly meeting was then sitting, and did/and to compromise with Friends, told me him-| Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore, do. 
not wish to be disturbed, or someting to this|self, that he was not in their mecting when he| Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Harford 


effect. And some of their leading characters 
complained of being much disturbed by our| 
meeting in the yard, when we were quie stly c ol 
lected together, without seats, without a shel-| 
ter from the sun, to wait on the gracious Head | 
of the church for the direction of his wisdom, 
and the consolation of his presence. 


We then withdrew to Short Creek meeting- 


and 7 think he 
|went so far as to say, that he knew nothing of 
it. till he saw it iu the Western Ierald. 


was put on that appotntme nt: 


A 
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Moses Sleeper, Vassalborough, Maine. 


Josiah H. Winslow, Portland, do. 


house, which being much too small, temporary Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. 


sheds were put up adjoining to it, for shelters 
from the elements, and blocks set on the 
ground, with boards on them, served for seats, 
the balance of the sittings of the meeting. 

I think it was on 6th day, after the riot, the 
Hicksites closed their meeting, and went off, 
and left the house, like the Syrian camp, ‘as 
it was.” 

About one week elapsed after their meet- 
ing, without our knowing whether it was 
claimed to be held by any person or not. 
Our meetings in course occurred, no per- 
son opened the house—or informed us of: 
any new regulations pretended to have been 
adopted. ‘The trustees, with parts of two 
committees of the meeting for sufferings, 
which had been appointed the year before— 
one to make certain repairs to the property, 
and the other to have the care of it, went to 
the house, found it slightly closed, some of the 
windows totally shattered, and one of them 
with nearly the whole of the sash knocked out. 
The Friend charged with the keeping of the 
house, went in, and opened several of the 
doors. ‘That commonly used for the entrance, 
had the lock which had been on it before the 
yearly meeting, taken off, and another put on, 
but so unadapted to the place, that it jutted 
over the edge of the door nearly or quite two 
inches. 1 think, without exception, it was the 
dirtiest house I ever saw. Much damage was 
done to it in various parts. The windows, 
stairs, and partition, were a good deal broken. 

The trustees took off the lock they found on 
the door, and replaced that which belonged to 
it, and which was found in one of the windows. 
And since that time, the house has been re- 
paired, and held in exactly the same way, that 
it was before the yearly meeting. 

Two days after it had been “thus opened, a 
number of the Hicksites advertised in the 
Western Herald, that they were put in charge 
of the property, by Ohio Yearly Meeting— 
{their meeting,) and authorised to make a 
compromise with Friends, whom they called 
the Orthodox party. But none of them, that 


Isaac Basset, jr. Lynn, Mass. 

Wm. E. Hacker, Salem, do. 

Job Otis, New Bedford, do. 

Wm. Jenkins, Providence, R. Island. 

John J. Wells, Hartford, Connec. 

Mahlon Day, New York. 

Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 

Wm. Willis, Jericho, do. 

L. Ewer, P. M., Aurora, N. Y. 

Herman C amp, P. M., ‘Trumansburg, N. Y. 

John F. Hull, Stanfordville, do. 

Allen Thomas, P. M., Sherwoood’s Corner, 
New York. 

Asa B. Smith, Farmington, N. Y. 

Daniel O. Comstock, Lockport, do. 

Joseph Talcott, Skaneateles, do. 

Ephraim H. Sleeper, Butternuts, N. Y. 

Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie, do. 

Lindley Murray Moore, West Chester, N. Y. 

Caleb Underhill, Pines Bridge, N. Y. 

Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, County of Rutland, 
Vermont. 

Joseph D. Hoag, Charlotte, Chittenden Co. 
Vermont. 

Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 


Penn. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. Penn. 
Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, do. 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, do. 
Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington, do. 
Elias Ely, New Hope, do. 
David Story, Newtown, Bucks County, do. 
James Moon, Fallsington, do. do. 
Joel Evans, Springfield, do. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester, do. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do. 
Isaac Pusey, London Grove, do. 


John Parker, jr. P. M., Parkersville, do. 
George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown, do. 
George Malin, Whiteland, do. 
Sam. R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal, do. 
John Negus, Perryopolis, Fayette Co. do. 
Thomas R. Sheppard, Salem, New Jersey. 


Josiah Tatum, Woodbury, do. 
George Tatum, Mullica Hill, do. 
David Scull, Woodstown, do. 


County, Maryland. 
Thomas Levering, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas W. Ladd, Richmond, Virginia. 
Wm. Davis, Lynchburg, do. 
Seth Henshaw, P. M., New Salem, N. C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden, do. 
Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s P. O., Ran- 
dolph Co. N. C. 
Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M., Hunt's Store, N. C. 
Caleb Morris, Pasquotank Co. N. C. 
Elisha Bates, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 
Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville, do. 
Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond, do. 
John Street, P. M., Salem, Columbiana Co 
Ohio. 
Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elijah Coffin, P. M., Milton, Indiana. 
Wm. Hobbs, New Salem, do. 
John Fenton, York, Upper Canada. 


Agents are requested, when they forward 
money, to be particular in mentioning the 
names of subscribers to whose credit it is to 
be placed. 





DIED, 


On sixth day morning, the 27th ult., Hannan 
Evans, wife of JonarHan Evans, in the 64th year of 
her age. 

In noticing the death of this beloved friend, we 
can feelingly say that we have lost “a mother” from 
our “IJsrael.” An approved minister in our religious 
Society, she was a skilful divider of the word and 
doctrine, and peculiarly gifted in the exercise of the 
discipline of the church. Her daily walk in life af- 
forded a bright example of Christian meekness, pa- 
tience and fortitude. Foraseries of years, she had 
been afflicted with an acute bodily disease, which 
was borne with that temper and frame of spirit, 
which, whilst it adorned her profession, is only to 
be experienced by the deeply baptised disciple of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Though her life had been passed in unusual con- 
formity to the precepts and spirit of the gospel, yet 
our dear friend was too thoroughly grounded in vital 
Christianity, to place her hopes on any works of 
righteousness which she had done. She was pre- 
served in a remarkably staid, reverent, composed 
frame of mind during her last sickness; but, as she 
expressed a few hours before her death, her whole 
hope and reliance were placed upon the merits, inter- 
cession, and mediation of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, and that it was a soute of unspeakable 
consolation to her at this awful hour, that she had 
been favoured to retain a faith in him, sure and sted- 
fast. 
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